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MAY. 


Is it for this fair virtue oft must strive 
With disappointment, penury, and pain ? 

No ; heaven’s immortal spring shall yet arrive 
And man’s majestic beauty bloom again, 

Bright through the eternal year of love’s triumphant 
reign.” 

In some rural parts of our country, a high pole 
is fixed in the ground, and decorated with haw- 
thorn and other blossoms, on the first of May, 
and the day is spent in out-door enjoyment. The 
youths and maidens cover themselves with boughs 
of hawthorn, and dance round the pole. In former 
times May was universally kept, and the streets of 
our largest cities were dressed gaily with the 
branches of the thorn. The youths and maidens 
went a Maying ; and Stowe says, “ crowds of them 
went out of the town into the sweet meadows and 
green woods, there to rejoice their spirits with the 
beauty and savour of sweet flowers, and with the 
harmony of birds, praising God after their kind." 
Our old poet, Herrick, thus invokes his lady on a 
May morning : 

“ Come, my Corinna ! come, and coming, mark 
How each field turns a street, — each street a park, 
Made green and trimmed with trees !— see how 
Devotion gives each house a bough, 

Or branch, each porch, each door, ere this 
An ark, or tabernacle is, 

Made up of Whitethorn neatly interwove, 

As if here were those cooler shades of love 
Can such delights be in the street 
And open fields, and we not see’t ? 


THE COMMON BROOxM. 
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Come, we’ll abroad, and lets obey 
The proclamation made for May, 

And sin no more, as we have done, by staying. 

But, my Coriima ! come, let’s go a-Maying.” 

The Glastonbury Thorn is a variety that blooms 
at a much earlier period of the year, often in Ja- 
nuary and February, and in mild seasons has been 
known to blossom soon after Christmas, which 
was formerly attributed to miracle. 

THE COMMON BROOM. 

(Cytisus scoparius.) 

Class, Diadelpliia. Order, Decandria. Nat. Ord., 
LeguminosEe. 

This beautiful and graceful plant weaves its 
slender branches covered with rich papilionaceous 
or butterfly formed flowers over our waste land, 
where it is often seen growing in abundance. The 
peasant poet writes, 

“ Their ^’ ovcs °f sweet myrtle let foreign lands reckon, 
Where bright beaming summers exalt the perfume’ 
Far dearer to me yon lone glen o* green bracken 
Wi’ the burn stealing under the lang yellow broom.” 

It is a shrubby plant, growing four or five feet 
high, with long straight pliant branches covered 
with a dark green bark ; 
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